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ication NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION * 
No. 863 Washington, D. C. December 6, 1941 


ASSOCIATION PROTESTS MOVIE SHORT 


Asserts Picture is Derogatory to Canned Foods 
and Historically Inaccurate 


Counsel of the National Canners Association has protested 
the showing of a motion picture short which depicts the pas- 
sage of the 1906 Food and Drug Act on the grounds that its 
circulation and exhibition are derogatory to the canning in- 
dustry and that the film is historically inaccurate. In a wire 
to Hollywood and New York City sponsors of the film its 
withdrawal is urgently requested. Decision to send the 
protest was made after several people had viewed the pic- 
ture in a Washington, D. C., theater, and followed a check 
of the historical accuracy of the facts it presents. The pic- 
ture deals with the activities of Dr. Harvey Wiley in advocat- 
ing passage of the Federal Food and Drug Law in 1906. 
The following wire of protest was addressed to the offices of 
Loew’s Inc., in Hollywood and New York, to Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, New York and to J. Robert Rubin, vice president 
and counsel of M-G-M: 


“This Association, on behalf of the canning industry, com- 
prising 3,000 canners in 44 states, desires vigorously to pro- 
test the further circulation and exhibition of the Carey Wilson 
Miniature entitled “Triumph Without Drums” as derogatory 
to the canning industry and as creating in the public mind 
wholly unwarranted doubts as to the safety and wholesome- 
ness of canned foods. Spot checking of audience reaction to 
this film while exhibited in Washington during the past week 
clearly indicates these effects. The script is historically in- 
accurate and the supposed technical sequences are without 
scientific foundation. Records show Dr. Wiley’s attendance 
at canners’ conventions prior to passage of 1906 Food and 
Drug Act. his recognition of canned foods as the outstanding 
form of food preservation, and, as indicated in his Auto- 
biography, the support of the National Canners Association 
and other canners’ associations in the passage of that Act. 
At a time when the canning industry is being called upon to 
make tremendous and difficult increases in production to 
mect the needs of the armed services and Lend-lease activi- 
ties, it is particularly unfortunate that sequences in this pic- 
ture throw unmerited doubts upon the desirability and safety 
of feeding canned foods to those in our Army and Navy. 
Impact of these scenes upon enlistment and Selective Service 
Program may create morale difficulties. After careful objec- 
tive investigation and evaluation of this picture we urgently 
request its immediate withdrawal.” 


An unsatisfactory reply having been received from Mr. 
Rubin, the Association is following up the protest with fur- 
ther representations, 


Production Requirements Plan Made Official 


The Production Requirements Plan to govern the flow of 
priority rating applications and to grant defense producers 
high ratings on a quarterly basis was signed by Donald M. 
Nelson, Director of Priorities of the Office of Production 
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Management on December 3. The plan is designed pri- 
marily to assist manufacturers of canning machinery and 
other manufacturers in obtaining critical materials. Except 
in rare instances, canners will not be in a position to avail 
themselves of the plan. 


Details of the plan were presented in last week's Inror- 
MATION Lerrer. Replacing the former defense supplies 
rating plan, the new plan requires the manufacturer to show 
the type and volume of products he makes, their use in rela- 
tion to defense and essential civilian needs, and the amount 
of scarce materials he has on hand. He furnishes this infor- 
mation on a newly established form known as PD-25A. Also 
he presents his estimates of the quantities of materials he 
will require for the next quarter (January-March, 1942). 
Along with Form PD-25A, Materials List No. 1 is provided, 
enumerating critical materials. The preference rating 
granted may be used only to obtain materials on this list, 
except when other items are specifically named on the form 
in a section provided for that purpose. 


ANALYSIS OF PRICE CONTROL BILL 


Details of Provisions and Operation of Measure 
as Passed by the House 


On Friday, November 28, the House of Representatives 
concluded almost a week of debate by finally passing H. R. 
5990, to be known as the “Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1941.” Numerous changes were made on the floor of 
the House. The measure is now before the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, which is scheduled to begin 
hearings December 9. In the meantime, Leon Henderson, 
the Federal Price Administrator, has objected strongly to 
the measure passed by the House and has announced that 
he considers the proposal in its present form insufficient 
to achieve effective control of prices. 

Four controversial basic issues were considered by the 
House. First, whether there should be over-all regulation 
and possible freezing of all commodity prices and wages 
at existing levels, with later adjustments (the so-called 
“Baruch Plan”); or whether there should be selective 
regulation of particular commodities when and as the Ad- 
ministrator deemed such regulation necessary. Second, 
whether there should be any other type of regulation or 
control of wages. Third, whether enforcement should be 
supplemented by the use of the licensing power. Fourth, 
the extent to which the imposition of price ceilings on agri- 
cultural commodities should be authorized, 

The House specifically rejected the Baruch plan for 
over-all freezing of prices and wages. It likewise voted 
down all other proposals to regulate or control wages, and, 
indeed, the bill passed by the House in specific language 
prohibits any regulation of employee compensation. Finally, 
the House placed specific limitations upon the regulation 
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of agricultural commodity prices and fishery commodity 
prices. (The House bill likewise provides for the regula- 
tion of rentals for defense housing accommodations. These 
provisions are not here analyzed.) In addition, to an ex- 
tent not at all clear from the ambiguous language of the 
proposed statute, there are included limitations which may 
be construed to restrict the regulation of canned fruit and 
vegetable, and canned fish prices. 


The House also circumscribed the power of the Price 
Administrator by creating a Board of Administrative Review 
whose function and powers are later detailed. Lastly, the 
House refused to grant any licensing powers for enforcement 
of the law and provided criminal penalties and_ civil 
injunctions. 


The Basie Price Control Authority 


The keystone of the proposed statute is Section 2 em- 
powering the Price Administrator to control the prices of 
particular commodities which from time to time he believes 
need regulation. The language conferring authority gives 
him the widest discretion in providing that 


“Whenever in the judgment of the Price Administrator 
the price or prices of a commodity or commodities have 
risen or threaten to rise to an extent or in a manner 
inconsistent with the purposes of this Act, he shall by 
regulation or order establish such ceiling or ceilin 
as in his judgment will be generally fair and equitable 
and will effectuate the purposes of this Act.” 


Except to the extent that the restrictions elsewhere in the 
House bill limit this broad grant of authority, the Adminis- 
trator thus has almost complete discretionary power as to 
the commodities for which price ceilings are to be estab- 
lished, the time when such regulation is necessary, and the 
commodities and products to be included and the prices 
to be fixed. 

The only standard provided is that the Administrator, in 
his own judgment, determine that a price ceiling is neces- 
sary to “effectuate the purposes of this Act.” (Section 1 of 
the House bill sets forth some ten separate purposes, which 
include the prevention of price and credit inflation, specu- 
lative and unwarranted price increases; the elimination of 
profiteering, hoarding and speculation; the protection of 
persons with fixed and limited incomes, the minimization 
of defense cosis; and the prevention of a post-emergency 
collapse.) 

The authority to fix price ceilings includes without doubt 
the power to establish price ceilings for canned foods. For 
the term “commodity” is defined to include “commodities, 
articles, products, and materials.” Moreover, the broad 
language used can be interpreted to authorize the estab- 
lishment of price ceilings not only for finished products for 
direct consumer sale but also for raw materials, supplies, 
and commodities used as raw materials in processing canned 
foods. The regulation of prices is not limited to commodities 
or products sold in interstate commerce and is apparently 
intended to include the local sale of locally produced articles. 


Levels at Which Price Ceilings May Be Fixed 


While the power of the Price Administrator is virtually un- 
limited, the House bill suggests a number of standards which 
“so far as practicable, are to be employed in establishing 
price ceilings.” In the first place, he is directed to 


“ascertain and give due consideration to the prices pre- 
vailing for the commodity or commodities included 
under such ceilings between the dates of October 1 and 
October 15, 1941.” 


Having done so, he is then directed to make adjustment 


“for such relevant factors as he may, without undue 
burden on the economy, determine to be of general 
applicability.” 


Among those which he may consider, if he deems them to be 
relevant, are speculative fluctuations, increases or decreases 
in the cost of production and transportation, and general 
increases or decreases in profits earned during and after 
the year ending October 1, 1941. 


It should be noted that these prescriptions are not absolute 
but are in practical effect set forth as guides for Adminis- 
trative action since the Price Administrator need give them 
only “due consideration . . . so far as practicable.” 

The House bill does not clearly indicate whether price 
ceilings for the particular commodity or product are to be 
established for sales by the manufacturer, wholesaler, re- 
tailer or all of them. The Administrator apparently has au- 
thority to establish any ceiling that he believes to be desira- 
ble, whether by manufacturer, wholesaler, or retailer. 
Moreover, under the definition of a “ceiling” in Section 
302(i), ceilings may be formulated in terms of “prices, 
margins, commissions, fees, and other charges, and allow- 
ances.” This apparently means, for example, that price 
ceilings for retail sales could be expressed in terms of a 
percentage mark-up over the wholesale price. The Admin- 
istrator apparently could also take into consideration such 
factors affecting price as cash discounts, label allowances, 
etc. (The definition of “commodity” includes “services 
rendered otherwise than as an employee in connection with 
the processing, distribution, . . . (ete.) of a commodity.” 
It is not clear whether this is intended to authorize the 
Administrator to regulate commissions, brokerage, and other 
types of allowances for services rendered by persons not di- 
rectly in the employ of the seller.) 


The scope of the Administrator's authority to regulate 
prices in as much detail as he deems necessary to their 
effective control is indicated by Section 2(c) of the proposed 
law which provides that 


“Any ceiling or ceilings may be established in such 
form and manner, may contain such classifications and 
differentiations, and may provide for such adjustments, 
as in the judgment of the Administrator are necessary 
or proper in order to effectuate the purposes of this act.” 


The broad power conferred by this language may, however, 
be qualified to some extent by the general limitation that 
price ceiling orders 


“shall not be used or made to operate to compel changes 
in the business practices or cost practices or methods, 
means, or aids to distribution established in any indus- 
try, except to prevent circumvention or evasion of any 
ceiling established under this act.” 


Taking together the various sections which confer the gen- 
eral power to fix prices, it would appear that the Adminis- 
trator may in his discretion establish price ceilings on classes 
of products, separate products, and possibly by grades or 
even local production or sales areas. 
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Finally, as a supplementary power, the Price Adminis- 
trator may issue regulations prohibiting “speculative or 
manipulative practices (including practices relating to 
changes in form or quality) or hoarding, in connection with 
any commodity.” This supplementary power is presumably 
designed to prevent evasions of the statute by reductions in 
the quality or quantity of the product for which price 
ceilings are established. As already noted, however, changes 
in business practices or methods of distribution are not to be 
required except when essential to prevent such evasion. 


Limitations on the Regulation of Agricultural 
Commodity Prices 


As passed by the House, the proposed Emergency Price 
Control Act contains a series of specific and supplementary 
limitations upon the power of the Administrator to fix ceil- 
ings on the prices of agricultural commodities. The specific 
provisions are contained in Section 3, which is discussed in 
detail below. In addition, the very first section of the pro- 
posed law directs the Administrator 


“to stabilize agricultural prices in the manner provided 
in Section 3”; 


and, as a further limitation, Section 2, the basic price control 
section, recites that 


“(f) No power conferred by this section shall be con- 
strued to authorize any action contrary to the provisions 
and purposes of section 3.” * 


Section 3 itself states that: 


“(a) No ceiling shall be established for any agricultural 
commodity below (1) the market price equivalent to 
110 per centum of the parity ro or comparable price 
for such see a adjusted for pe location, and 
seasonal differentials, as determined and published by 
the Secretary of Agriculture; nor (2) the market price 
prevailing for such commodity on October 1, 1941; nor 
(3) the average price for such commodity during the 
period July 1, 1919 to June 30, 1929.” 


Parity price is determined by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
who is also directed 


“in the case of any agricultural commodity other than 
the basic crops—corn, wheat, cotton, rice, tobacco and 
peanuts—(to) determine and publish a comparable 
price, whenever he finds, after investigation a ublic 
hearing, that the production and consumption A such 
commodity has so changed in extent or character since 
the base period as to result in prices out-of-line with 
parity prices for basic commodities.” 


In other words, parity prices on the so-called “basic crops” 
as determined by the Secretary of Agriculture, are binding 
upon the Price Administrator in computing the 110 per cent 
minimum price ceiling for agricultural commodities. In 
addition, and apparently including canning crops, the Secre- 
tary may, after appropriate hearing, determine a “compa- 
rable price” for any other crop so as to bring its price in 
line with parity prices for the basic crops. 


*In addition, Section 3 itself concludes with the words: “no 
provision of this Act or of any existing law shall be construed to 
authorize any action contrary to the provisions and purposes of 
this section.” If this is interpreted to mean that the purpose of 
Section 3 in the price control bill is to insure the agricultural price 
levels therein set forth, it might supersede all other statutes relat- 
ing to agricultural prices. 


The extent to which these limitations on the power of the 
Price Administrator—prohibiting price ceilings less than 110 
per cent of parity price or “comparable price” or less than 
the market price on October 1, 1941, or the average price 
between 1919 and 1929—apply to canned fruits and vege- 
tables, is not at all clear on the face of the House bill. In 
the first place, while the definition of “commodity” includes 
“products”, it seems doubtful whether canned fruits and vege- 
tables are included in Section 3(a), because it is later pro- 
vided in that same section that 


“(c) Any ceiling established on any commodity proc- 
essed or manufactured in whole or substantial part from 
any agricultural commodity shall be consistent with the 
purposes set forth in subsection (a) herein and shall 
not be established in any manner as to circumvent, vitiate 
or prevent effectuation of such purpose.” 


This section presumably would not be necessary if agricul- 
tural products were to be included within Section 3(a), and 
apparently shows the House intention that these limitations 
should not apply to prices of the agricultural products except 
to the extent that a price ceiling on a canned product would 
depress the price of the agricultural commodity entering into 
it below the levels set forth. As nearly as can be determined, 
this difficult question is to be decided not by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, but by the Price Administrator. It will be 
necessary, therefore, for the Administrator in each case to 
consider the effect which the price ceiling for a canned 
product may have upon the prices paid to growers of the 
fruit or vegetable concerned. For example, if the price ceil- 
ing suggested for any canned food is so low as to prevent 
the canner from paying his growers the prices specified in 
Section 3, adjustment would be necessary. This direction 
may raise many questions as to profit margins, raw material 
prices in different localities, differences in operating effi- 
ciency, costs, overhead, and the like. In practical operation, 
it contemplates that the price of the raw material deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Agriculture is to be binding on 
the Price Administrator and that the determination as to 
how this price for the raw commodity is to be fitted into a 
proposed price ceiling on the canned product is to be made 
by the Price Administrator and not by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 


Limitation on Price Ceilings for Fishery Commodities 


On the floor of the House there was inserted a limitation 
to the effect that 


“no price ceilings shall be placed upon any fishery com- 
modity below the average price for such commodity in 
the year 1941, nor below the average cost of production 
at the time the ceiling was set.” 


Whether this particular limitation applies to canned fishery 
products is not clear on the face of the bill. As already 
noted, “commodity” includes products; and, unlike the pro- 
visions concerning agricultural prices, there is here no lan- 
guage indicating that the term “fishery commodity” should 
not be construed to include canned fishery products. 


Purchase of Production of Marginal or High-Cost 
Producers 
In addition, the House bill authorizes the Administrator, 
acting under the President's direction, to buy, sell, store or 
use any commodity produced by marginal or high-cost pro- 
ducers when this is necessary in order to protect price ceil- 
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ings. In other words, where a price ceiling generally appli- 
cable to most producers would be ruinous to a high-cost pro- 
ducer, the Administrator is authorized to buy the production 
of such producer. In addition, where the particular com- 
modity is strategic or critical for defense purposes, it may 
be bought from anyone. 


Administration and Enforcement 


With respect to administration and enforcement, the House 
bill is both complex and highly ambiguous in many respects. 
It has already been noted that in determining so-called “com- 
parable prices” for agricultural crops other than the basic 
crops, the Secretary of Agriculture is required to hold a 
public hearing. In establishing price ceilings, however, the 
Price Administrator is not required to hold a public hearing, 
but the bill requires that 


“every regulation or order establishing any ceiling under 
this subsection shall be accompanied by a statement of 
the considerations involved in the issuance of such regu- 
lation or order.” 


This apparently does not mean that the Administrator is lim- 
ited to any particular record, or that he must make specific, 
detailed findings. That this is so is indicated by a further 
provision, added on the floor of the House, providing for a 
Board of Administrative Review to be composed of five 
members appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate, which Board is to handle appeals. Any person who 
is “aggrieved” by any order of the Administrator may, within 
30 days, appeal to the Board. When this is done, the Board 
is required to hold a public hearing at which evidence is to 
be taken, witnesses may be subpoenaed, etc. The proposed 
law provides that 

“the board shall be completely free and independent of 

the Price Control Administrator in the performance of 

all of its duties and functions” 


and that 


“the determination of the board . . . shall entirely 
supersede and stand in place of the original order or 
regulation of the Administrator.” 


Apparently the Board can reconsider the price ceilings 
entirely on its own record and is authorized to affirm or 
amend or modify or reject or set aside any order of the 
Administrator. This provision has been vigorously objected 
to by Mr. Henderson, who has suggested that it will require 
a business man to convince two independent agencies of the 
Government that a desired price ceiling is correct. More- 
over, it is impossible to determine from the proposal whether 
the price order can become effective prior to the Board’s de- 
cision. It is likewise required that the Board come to a de- 
cision within 60 days after the filing of the appeal. 

Review of the Board’s order before a Cireuit Court of 
Appeals is further provided if any aggrieved person appeals 
within 30 days. The scope of court review is to be the same 
as that in reviewing orders of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. Here again it is not clear whether the order of the 
Board can become effective while court review is pending. 
Difficult questions of interpretation undoubtedly will arise 
in determining the extent to which a Court of Appeals can 
review price orders of the Board of Administrative Review. 
For unlike the Federal Trade Commission, the orders of 
which are based entirely upon evidence of record taken at 


hearings, the Price Administrator and the Board of Ad- 
ministrative Review apparently have authority to act not 
only upon evidence taken at a hearing, but also upon any 
other facts or circumstances that they deem relevant. More- 
over, most of the powers that are conferred upon the Price 
Administrator are powers that are to be exercised in his 
judgment and discretion. Review of action of this type is 
difficult, and it is possible that the Court of Appeals would 
have authority to reverse or modify an order of the Price 
Administrator or Board only when it could be demonstrated 
that the action of the Administrator or Board was completely 
arbitrary. 


Willful violation of a price order, by selling or delivering 
any commodity at prices higher than those specified in the 
order, is made a criminal offense for which a fine of not 
more than $5,000 or imprisonment for not more than two 
years, or both, may be imposed. In addition, the bill pro- 
vides that the Federal Courts may issue injunctions restrain- 
ing violations of the Act. 


Effect on Prior Contracts 


The prohibition against selling at prices higher than those 
specified in a price order is applicable even though it requires 
breach of contracts, entered into prior to the order, which 
specify prices above the maximum allowed by the order. 
The bill provides that such provisions in contracts shall be 
invalid and unenforcible. 


Act Would Expire in 1943 


Under the provisions of the Act, all regulations, price 
orders, etc., are to terminate on June 30, 1943. They may be 
terminated earlier if the President proclaims that further 
continuance of price control is not necessary, or if Congress 
enacts an Act terminating the price control authority. 


1.35 Coating Allowed Grapefruit and Juice Cans 


Canned grapefruit and canned grapefruit juice hereafter 
should be packed in containers made from 1.35 plate (“OPM 
plate”), according to instructions sent December 2 to can 
and tin plate manufacturers. Tin plate for such cans should 
be made with a coating weighing 1.35 pounds per base box 
instead of 1.5, it was explained in a letter urging tin con- 
servation measures sent May 5 to manufacturers by the Office 
of Production Management and which was accompanied by 
lists of products on which reductions were and were not per- 
missible. The December 2 instructions transfer grapefruit 
and grapefruit juice from the list of products for which 
no reduction from 1.5 coatings was permissible. 


Georgia Peach Marketing Hearing Scheduled 


The Surplus Marketing Administration has given notice 
that it has scheduled a hearing with respect to a proposed 
marketing agreement and proposed order regulating the 
handling of fresh peaches grown in Georgia. The hearing 
will be at the Hotel Dempsey, Macon, Ga., and will com- 
mence at 9 a, m., eastern standard time, December 16. 

Copies of the proposed marketing agreement and order 
may be obtained from the Hearing Clerk, Office of the 
Solicitor, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Room 0310 
South Bldg., Washington, D. C., or may be inspected there. 
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TOMATO PURCHASES BY USDA 


Total of 5,343,143 Cases Acquired by SMA and 
FSCC, March 15 to November 30 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture, through the Surplus 
Marketing Administration and the Federal Surplus Commodi- 
ties Corporation, has purchased a total of 5,343,145 actual 
cases of canned tomatoes in the period March 15, 1941 to 
November 30, 1941, it is announced, This figure covers pur- 
chases from both the 1940 and 1941 packs. 

Of 1,354,661 cases taken from the 1940 pack, 1,329,411 
cases were Grade C and 25,250 cases Grade B. Similar pro- 
portions prevailed in quantities bought from the 1941 pack 
which show that of 3,988,482 total cases acquired by the De- 
partment, 3,479,232 cases were Grade C as compared with 
509,250 cases of Grade B. 


The various tomato canning regions contributed to the 
program in the following quantities: 

Northeastern, 5,000; Middle Atlantic, 1,857,052; Midwest- 
ern, 754,500; Tennessee-Kentucky, 97,330; Southern, 137,246; 
Ozarks, 1,545,850; Western (not including California), 107,- 
000; and California, 839,165. These are overall totals in- 
cluding both pack years and both grades. 

Details of the canned tomato purchase program are pre- 
sented in the following table: 


Amount by can size and grade Total 
Region and pack-year > 2's No. 10's Actual 
Cases Cases Cases Cases 
Northeastern: 
1041 pack......... 5,000(C) 
Middle Atlantic: 7,000(B) 
1940 pack......... 290 |375(C) 
23 ,000(B) 3,000(B) 3,500(B)  29,500(B) 
\1,314,156(C) 164, 199(C) 51,822(C) 1,530,177(C) 
Midwestern: 
ones 321,750(B)  42,000(B) 5,000(B) 368,750(B) 
201,250(C) 71, 500(C) 10,000(C) —372,750(C) 
Tennesnee-Kentucky 
1040 pack......... 38 ,330(C) 
snes { 7,500(B) 
45 ,000(C) 6,500(C) ...... 51, 500(C) 
Southern: 
1940 pack......... 75, 606(C) 
1041 pack......... 61,640(C) 
Onzarks: 
4,750(B) 
1940 pack......... 712.400C) 1.700) 714, 100(C) 
1941 pack......... 811 ,000(C) 
Weatern:* 
 8,500(B) 5,000(B) ...... 13,500(B) 
1940 pack......... 8.500(C) §,000(C) 13, 500(C) 
California: 
1940 pack....... 7,500(C) we. 4,500(C) 104 
500(B) ...... 7,500(B) 
642, 4,265(C) 647,.165(C) 
Total 1940 pack: 
Grade (B)..... 20,250 25,250 
Grade (C)..... 1,145,711 177,500 6,200 1,820,411 
1,165,961 182,500 6,200 1,354,661 
Total 1941 pack: 
Grade (B)..... 268,250 122,500 18,500 509 250 
Grade (C)..... 2,528,046 885,009 66,087 3,479,232 
2, 806 206 007,500 84,587 3,088,482 
Grand total... 4,062,257 190,009 90,787 5,343,143 


California not included with Western, 


Offer and acceptance forms for the purchase of tomato 
puree and paste are scheduled to be mailed to canners by 


the FSCC on December 6. Purchases will be confined to 
No. 10 size cans of paste and puree meeting specifications 
contained in the announcement. Offers must be submitted 
by December 12 and acceptances will be made on December 


a Deliveries are to be made during the month of January, 

The Department plans in the near future to make a com- 
plete change of policy and release figures on the prices paid 
for the various commodities, including canned foods, that are 
being bought by FSCC and SMA. Under this proposal 
arrangement the Department will post the name and address 
of vendors, the f.o.b. shipping point, the variety of the com- 
modity, the unit size, and the price or dollar value per unit. 

Purchases of canned food items made by the Department 
through FSCC and SMA during the past week are noted in 
the following table along with the cumulative totals of all 
canned foods purchased by these agencies since March 15: 


Nov, 21-Nov. 28 Mar. 15-Nov. 28 
Cases 


Fruits: Cases 
8,000 
5,000 

Vegetables 
2,000 
20,000 
218,919 
1,250 
69,600 
Species not specified — 

en 33,788 1,818,327 
134,350 2,707 ,800 

Others: 

799 ,850 14,355,280 

ast #13, 543,636 #222 746,228 

Pounds, 


Association Men on State Canners Programs 


Robert C. Paulus, president of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation; Happer Payne, in charge of labeling work; and 
Carlos Campbell, director of the Division of Statistics, are 
scheduled for speeches on programs of State canning con 
ventions next week, 


Mr. Paulus will speak on “The Canning Industry Looks 
to the Future” at the meeting of the Maine Canners Asso- 
ciation at Portland on December 8, at the Ohio Canners 
convention in Toledo on December 9 and 10, and at the 
Buffalo meeting of the Association of New York State Canners, 
December 11 and 12. Mr. Payne’s address on “Canned 
Food Labels That Meet Consumer Needs” will be delivered 
at the Ohio meeting and Mr. Campbell will speak on 
“Priorities” at the New York State convention, 
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HOUSE PASSES ANTI-STRIKE BILL 


Additional 71% Billion Appropriated for Defense; 
Fleming Appointment Confirmed 


The outstanding action taken in Congress this past week 
was House passage of the Smith anti-strike bill by the sur- 
prising vote of 252 to 136. 

The bill would be effective for a period of two years from 
date of enactment and would make unlawful: 

1. Strikes or lockouts until 30 days have elapsed after 
notice to the Secretary of Labor. 

2. Strikes called before a secret ballot is taken and certi- 
fied by the Secretary of Labor. 

3. Employer discrimination in hiring workers unless dis- 
crimination is required by a contract entered into prior to 
passage of the bill. 

4. Any use of force, violence, threat, or intimidation to 
prevent an individual from working, or accepting employ- 
ment or to induce a person to abstain from working. 

5. Mass picketing and the importation of pickets or strike- 
breakers. 

6. Jurisdictional, boycott, or sympathy strikes. 

The above provisions would not be subject to criminal 
penalties but would be enforced by depriving violators of 
their rights under the National Labor Relations and Social 
Security Acts and from any benefits through Federal relief 
appropriations. Enforcement might be also had through 
injunctions issued by the district courts of the United States. 

Further, the bill would require registration of labor unions 
and would provide for voluntary arbitration of labor dis- 
putes by a National Defense Mediation Board. The Board 
would have authority to put into effect a 60-day ban on any 
change in the conditions of employment after it has taken 
jurisdiction. Another provision, offered as an amendment 
by Representative Martin Dies of Texas and approved by 
the House, would deprive any labor organization that know- 
ingly or negligently permits a communist, bundist, or person 
convicted of a felony to hold office from its rights under the 
NLRA., 

While the House debated defense labor legislation, Senate 
Committees on Labor and the Judiciary reported measures 
designed to end work stoppages in defense industries. The 
Judiciary Committee recommended Senate passage of the 
Connally plant seizure bill under which the President would 
be given additional power to take over plants and mines 
whose production is impeded by labor disturbances. The bill 
further provides that during Government operation the same 
terms of employment must be maintained that were in ef- 
fect at the time of seizure. However, the bill would establish 
a Defense Wage Board with authority to adjust wages so as 
to “fairly and reasonably” compensate employees for their 
work, 

The proposal reported by the Senate Labor Committee 
provides for a 30-day cooling-off period and for voluntary 
mediation of defense industry strikes. Other provisions of 


this bill would outlaw closed shop agreements forced by 
strikes and would create a permanent labor disputes com- 
mission. 

The Senate program for the coming week calls for con- 
sideration of the Connally bill. In the course of the debate 
on the plant seizure measure it is expected that both the 
House approved Smith bill and the measure reported by the 


Senate Labor Committee will be offered as substitutes for 
the Connally bill. 


Other action taken by Congress included House passage 
of a bill extending the Sugar Act for an additional three 
years and increasing mainland quotas and growers’ benefits 
payments, House approval of the Third Supplemental Na- 
tional Defense Appropriation Bill totaling over $7,500,000,000, 
and Senate confirmation of the appointment of Brig. Gen. 
Philip B. Fleming to the position of Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator. 


The House also was scheduled to take up on Friday the 
Senate bill authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to con- 
tinue benefit payments under the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act. The authority for making benefit 
payments expires with the close of the calendar year. The 
Senate bill, as reported to the House by the Agriculture Com- 
mittee, would extend this authority until January 1, 1947 at 
which time the States again would be expected to take over 
soil conservation activities. 


In reporting this bill to the House, the Committee recom- 
mended that the mandatory loan rate of 85 per cent of 
parity on the five basic farm commodities be extended for 
another three marketing years. This recommendation of 
the Committee also would increase the mandatory loan rate 
to an extent sufficient to insure growers 100 per cent of 
parity by making the loan rate the difference between the 
amount received through benefit payments and the 100 per 
cent of parity price figure. 


Complaint Filed Against Utah Wholesale Grocers 


A conspiracy to monopolize and restrain competition in 
the wholesale grocery business in Utah is alleged in a com- 
plaint recently issued by the Federal Trade Commission 
against four Utah wholesale grocers, Utah Wholesale Grocery, 
Symms-Utah Grocer Co., Zion’s Wholesale Grocery, and 
John Scowcroft and Sons Company. 


The complaint alleges that these four wholesale grocers 
have conspired among themselves to create a monopoly in 
the wholesale grocery business in Utah, and that they have 
undertaken to drive their competitors out of business by 
engaging in several acts: 


(1) The complaint charges that they have boycotted manu- 
facturers and jobbers for selling to competitors of these four 
concerns; (2) where manufacturers or jobbers have sold 
to competitors of the four concerns, the four concerns, ac- 
cording to the complaint, have by coercion and threats caused 
the manufacturers or jobbers to divert the shipments in tran- 
sit; (3) the complaint further alleges that where competi- 
tors have purchased and received delivery of merchandise 
from manufacturers and jobbers, the four concerns through 
concerted action have reduced their prices to such an extent 
that the competitors could not sell the merchandise except 
at a financial loss. 


Navy Issues Invitations for Prune Bids 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the Navy Depart- 
ment has invited bids, for opening January 6, 1942, on 
330,000 pounds of Grade B prunes in No. 10 cans, for 
delivery at the San Francisco Naval Depot and on 47,000 
pounds, in 10's, for delivery at Seattle, Wash. 
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Army Seeks Grapefruit, Chili Con Carne Bids 


The Jersey City Quartermaster has asked for informal 
bids, to be used as a basis for negotiation of procurement 
of 275,000 dozen No. 2 cans of Fancy grapefruit, in syrup. 
Alternate bids on 119,565 dozen No, 3 cylinder cans are ac- 
ceptable. Bids will be opened December 12. The invitation 
states that distribution to regional depots of the Army is 
contemplated in the following percentages: Boston, 6; Jersey 
City, 9; Charlotte, 14; Atlanta, 15; New Orleans, 10; San 
Antonio, 13; Chicago, 9; Kansas City, 8; San Francisco, 10; 
Seattle 6. 


On December 15 the Chicago Quartermaster will open bids 
for negotiation on the purchase of 3,000 dozen 20-ounce 
cans of chili con carne without beans along with 6,000 dozen 
20-ounce and 1,675 dozen 6-pound 8-ounce cans of chili 
con carne with beans. 


Invitation to Bid on Blackberries and Cherries 


The Veterans Administration, Arlington Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C., has issued an invitation to bid on 1,650 dozen 
No. 10 cans of blackberries or an alternate bid on 8,792 
No. 2's. Bids will be opened December 11. Deliveries, in 
specified quantities, are to be made to supply depots at 
Perryville, Md., San Francisco, Calif., and Chicago, Il. 

The Veterans also will open bids December 15 on 2,900 
dozen No. 10 cans of light, sweet, unpitted cherries or the 
equivalent in 24's, with deliveries in specified quantities at 
the three supply depots. 


Fruit and Vegetable Market Competition 


Carlot Shipments as Reported to the Agricultural Marketing 
Service by Common Carriers 


Supplies of snap and lima beans, tomatoes, and spinach 
on the fresh market for the week ending November 29, 1941 
were larger than for the corresponding week in 1940, but 
supplies of green peas remained at the same figure for the 
two years, according to the Agricultural Marketing Service, 
as evidenced by carlot shipments. 


Supplies of citrus fruits were smaller for the week end- 
ing November 29 this year than for the same period a year 
ago. 

The following table, compiled from statistics of the AMS, 
gives detailed comparisons of carlot shipments on certain 
dates of selected vegetables and fruits: 


Week ending— Season total to— 


VEGETABLES Nov. 29, Nov. 20, Nov. 22, Nov. 20, Nov. 29, 
1940 1941 1941 1940 1041 
Beans, snap and lima.......... 192 242 168 1,111 541 
227 248 266 «621,930 19,644 
Green peas....... < 55 55 104 6,226 5,938 
Spinach..... 143 235 68 5,062 6,250 
Others: 
Domestic, competing directly. 1,048 932 853 «41,144 41,805 
Imports competing indirectly. 85 130 153 064 «1,551 
FRUITS 
Citrus, domestic. ............. 4,405 4,072 3,851 21,006 19,766 
Imports........... 0 3 3 


68 
Others, domestic........... ‘ 569 587 635 48,648 46,642 


CONSUMER PROGRAMS FOR COLLEGES 


OPA Division Initiates New Series and Endorses 
Consumer Platforms of Labor Unions 


The role of the consumer in the present emergency is the 
subject of a series of educational programs organized by the 
Consumer Division of the Office of Price Administration in 
conjunction with authorities of several schools throughout 
the country. 


The first of such programs was launched this week at Skid- 
more and Miner Teachers colleges. Round table discussions 
were to deal with “The Role of the College Woman in Na- 
tional Defense,” “Price Control,” and “The College Girl as 
a Consumer.” Style shows and consumer exhibits were to 
feature the programs which will be introduced next at Vassar 
College. 


At the same time, Harriet Elliott, in charge of OPA’s Con- 
sumer Division, announced her endorsement of the formation 
by labor union locals and city-wide union councils of con- 
sumer committees to keep tab on living costs in their re- 
spective localities. Miss Elliott stated she approved a con- 
sumer program adopted by the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Committee of Industrial Organizations as well as action 
taken by the Textile Workers Union of America to organize 
a cost-of-living committee in each of the 600 local unions of 
the national. 


The CIO Women’s Auxiliary represents 700 local unions 
and its consumer program would create a consumer commit- 
tee in each of these as well as in every parent union which 
would contact other consumer groups of the community, 
obtain literature and speakers from the OPA Consumer Divi- 
sion and the Consumer Council of the Department of Agri- 
culture, cooperate with State and local defense councils, 
develops a consumer program around local needs and prob- 
lems stressing rents, food, milk and clothing costs, arrange 
conferences and meetings and set up study groups, estab- 
lish information corners in each union headquarters and work 
for establishment of community-wide consumer information 
centers under sponsorship of local defense councils, campaign 
for extension of educational work on grading, labeling and 
better buying, support the Federal Price Control bill, and 
work for repeal of laws harmful to the consumer. 


30 Per Cent Increase in Tin Proposed 


A 30 per cent increase in world production of tin during 
the next six months was proposed in London, December 1, 
by the International Tin Committee, it is reported. The 
increase would be above the present quota, which is 130 per 
cent over an arbitrary “standard” tonnage effective since 
July 1, 1940, 

The Committee stated that the governments of Bolivia, 
Belgian Congo, Netherlands East Indies, Nigeria and Malaya 
already had accepted the increased tonnage quotas recom- 
mended and had also agreed to draft a plan for controlling 
the output for five years, commencing January 1, 1942. 

It was reported that the government of Thailand (Siam) 
had failed to approve the agreement and rejected suggested 
tonnages. Instead, it advanced alternative proposals which 
other producing members of the group found unacceptable. 
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Tax Clause for Futures Contracts 


The Association has received inquiries regarding a suitable 
State or Federal excise tax clause to be included in futures 
contracts. Such a clause has been approved by the Con- 
ference Committee and was published in an Association 
bulletin issued at the January, 1938, convention. 


Text of the clause is as follows: 


“In addition to the price stated herein buyer agrees to 
pay or to reimburse seller for the amount by which the cost 
to seller of performance of this contract on undelivered 
merchandise shall be increased by any Federal or State 
excise taxes that may be imposed by any legislation enacted 
after the date of execution, or seller may increase the price 
stated herein to the extent of such increase in cost. The 
seller agrees to reduce the price herein to the extent of any 
decrease in cost to the seller of performance of this con- 
tract on undelivered merchandise resulting from the repeal 
or reduction after the date of execution of any Federal or 
State excise taxes, or to reimburse the buyer to the extent of 
such decrease in cost on account of tax refunds actually 
received by seller as the result of the repeal or reduction 
of any such Federal or State excise taxes.” 


A war emergency clause suggested for inclusion in futures 
contracts was published in the Lerrers of April 19 and 
October 4, 1941. 


P-22 Not Usable for Packaging Material 


The Containers Branch of the Office of Production Man- 
agement has pointed out that packaging material may not 
be obtained with the assistance of Preference Rating Order 
P-22, commonly known as the Maintenance and Repair 
Order. 


It was emphasized that no packaging material is included 
under this order, and that no preference rating under it 
can be applied for the obtaining or placing of purchasing 
orders for any packaging material. 


“Packaging material” includes bags of all types, barrels, 
bottles, boxes, cans, containers, cooperage, cores, crates, 
cartons, cases, tubes, labels, wrappers, wrapping papers, 
liners, envelopes, cushioning or protective packing mate- 
rial, or their component paris made of paper, wood, fabric, 
glass, plastic, metal, or any other material. 


The foregoing applies to returnable packaging material, 
as well as that used only one time. 


Canning Associations Elect 1942 Officers 


In recent annual meetings the following officers were 
elected for 1942 by State and sectional canning associations: 


Pennsylvania Canners Association—Alan R. Warehime, 
Hanover Canning Co., Hanover, president; J. P. Hollabaugh, 
C. H. Musselman Co., Biglerville, vice-president (fruits) ; 
J. R. Stuart, Somerset Canning Co., Somerset, vice-president 
(vegetables) ; Charles H. G. Sweigart, Keystone Mushroom 
Co., Coatesville, vice-president (mushrooms); William A. 
Free, Hungerford Packing Co., York, secretary-treasurer. 
(All officers re-elected from 1941 slate.) 


lowa-Nebraska Canners Association—Hillman B. Evertson, 
Marshall Canning Co., Marshalltown, lowa, president; J. 
LeRoy Farmer, J. LeRoy Farmer Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
vice-president; Roy Chard, Audubon Canning Co., Audubon, 
lowa, secretary-treasurer. (All re-elected from 1941 slate.) 


South Texas Canners Association—J. R. St. Clair, St. 
Clair Foods Co., McAllen, president; Charles H. Reagan, 
Reagan Canning Co., McAllen, vice-president; W. R. Bag- 
netto, Kessler & Bagnetto Canning Co., Donna, treasurer; 
James A. Burch, Weslaco, executive secretary. 


Association of Pacific Fisheries—Victor H. Elfendahl, 
Alaska Pacific Salmon Co., Seattle, Wash., president; Law- 
rence Calvert, Seattle, first te nay uy V. Graham, 
second vice-president; A. W. Wittig, Seattle, third vice- 
president ; é. B. Peterson, San Francisco, Calif., fourth 
vice-president; E. D. Clark, Seattle, secretary-treasurer. 
(All but second vice-president re-elected from 1941 slate.) 


Indexes of Employment and Prices 


Prices of foods in retail stores continued to advance dur- 
ing the month ending October 14, 1941. Retail prices of 
all foods, taken as a group, increased .9 of a point between 
September 16 and October 14, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Fresh fruits and vegetables advanced 4.1 
points during this period while canned foods advanced 1.2 
points. Compared with prices a year ago, the all food group 
is up 15.4 points, while for canned foods the increase is 12.2 
points. 


The wholesale price index of all commodities advanced 
0.1 of a point during the week ending November 29 and is 
12.6 points higher than a year ago. The wholesale index 
of all foods, however, declined during the week ending No- 
vember 29, the decrease being 0.3 of a point, but it is 15.2 
points higher than in the corresponding week of 1940. 


The index of payrolls for all industries continued its 
steady advance from September to October, while that of 
employment declined slightly. Employment is lower by 
.2 of a point while payrolls went up 3.7 points. Employ- 
ment for October in the canning and preserving industry 
decreased 110.3 points from September but is 9.7 points 
higher than October of last year; canning payrolls decreased 
125.8 points from September this year but are higher by 63.0 
points than October, 1940. The following table gives the 
index numbers for specified dates: 


RETAIL PRICES 


(1935-39== 100) 
Oct. 14, Bept. 16, Aug. 12, Oct. 15, 
1941 1941 1941 1940 
Fresh fruits and vegetables............. 103.5 99.4 103.8 86.9 
Canned fruits and vegetables........... 103.7 102.5 100.2 91.5 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
(1926<=100) 
Nov, 20, Nov. 22, Nov. 15, Nov. 8, Oct. 25, Nov. 30, 
1941 1941 1041 1940 
All commodities. ..... 92.3 92.2 92.3 91.7 91.2 79.7 
cs 89.2 80.5 89.6 88.8 87.5 73.3 
EMPLOYMENT PAYROLLS 
(1923-25==100) (1923-25100) 
Oct., Rept. Oct., Oct., Sept., Oct., 
1941 1941 1940 1941 1941 1940 
All industries... .. . 135.1 135.3 113.8 166.7 163.0 116.2 
Canning and preserving 211.3) 321.6 201.6 233.3 350.1 170.3 
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RAW PRODUCTS RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


Tomato Yields in Utah Are Increased by Closer 
Spacing of Plants 


Various planting distances are in general use for tomatoes, 
as well as for other crops, in different sections of the coun- 
try. These distances, as a rule, are established by tradition 
rather than scientific experimentation. Thus, in the central 
sections of Utah, tomatoes ordinarily are planted 42 inches 
apart both ways, i. e., between the rows and between the 
plants in the row. However, the data accumulated in that 
State from experiments on the control of curly top during a 
period of five years, show quite consistently that the percent- 
age of curly-top infection may be reduced and the yield of 
tomatoes increased by increasing the plant population to 
four times the regular number (from about 3,560 to 14,240 
plants an acre). The distance between the rows was left 
unchanged to permit cultivation one way, and only the dis- 
tance between the hills was reduced. 


The decrease in the percentage of curly top on the densely 
planted plots, as compared with those regularly spaced, 
ranged in different years from about 4.4 per cent to 36.1 per 
cent. This invariably was accompanied by an increase in 
yield which ranged from about 3 to 9.6 tons an acre. An 
estimation of prevailing costs of extra plants and extra labor 
during the period of five years, shows: (Once, in 1936) the 
gain was not sufficient to cover these costs; (twice, 1937 and 
1938) it was equal to or slightly greater than these costs; 
and (twice, 1939 and 1940) there was an additional net re- 
turn of $20 to $50 an acre. 

In many instances the yield increases were in excess of the 
amounts that might have been reasonably expected from the 
improved stands due to the partial curly-top control. It 
should be noted that the average individual plant in the 
dense plots yielded less than the average plant in the regu- 
larly spaced blocks, but the average sum of the yield from 
four plants in the former group was greater than the yield 
of an average single plant in the latter group. 

The yields were compared on the basis of marketable fruit 
over two inches in diameter, such as is accepted by the can- 
neries. At the same time it was found that there was no 
significant increase in the relative quantity of small fruit (two 
inches or less in diameter) in the dense plots, and no signifi- 
cant decrease in the relative quantity of large fruit (over 
three inches in diameter). 

The foregoing results were obtained under conditions in 
Utah, and may not be the same under different environmental 
and soil conditions. One general conclusion, however, is 
justifiable; namely that traditional planting distances do not 
necessarily give the economically ideal plant population and 
are in need of revision. 

Reference: Article by Michael Shapalov, senior pathologist; 
H. Loran Blood, pathologist; and Roy M. Christiansen, agent, 
Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, in The Exten- 
sion Pathologist, October, 1941. 


Corn Ear Worm Control 


The work carried on for the past several years at the Mary- 
land Agricultural Experiment Station has two objectives— 
development of a practical means of direct control and 


physiological studies of hibernation phenomena. Three 
methods of direct control have been investigated: The use 
of moth baits, de-silking of ears to remove eggs and larvae, 
and the application of insecticides to the ears. Hibernation 
studies are being made with particular emphasis on fac- 
tors affecting preparation for over-wintering as well as the 
ability of the hibernating form to withstand varying con- 
ditions of cold, in the hope that accurate predictions of the 
seasonal abundance of the insect may be made. 

Both de-silking and the use of mineral oil plus 3 per cent 
dichloroethyl ether appear to be practical methods of ear 
worm control on sweet corn grown for market. De-silking 
of ears at intervals of one week after silks appear is a safe 
practice and fairly effective when infestations do not exceed 
80 per cent. Where infestations approach 100 per cent and 
when late season infestations of army worm occur, neither 
method protects corn from injury. Mineral oil-dichloro- 
ethyl ether is a highly effective insecticide against corn ear 
worm, but should be used by growers on a small scale until 
they are familiar with the method. 

The addition of 0.1 per cent pyrethrin to mineral oil in- 
creases its effectiveness, but not sufficiently to justify the in- 
creased cost of treatment. Derris extract and nicotine did 
not increase the effectiveness. 

Poison bait shows promise as a simple and economical 
method of ear worm control. 

Reference: Studies on Corn Ear Worm Control. Bul. 439, Mary- 
land Agricultural Experiment Station, College Park. 


Increased Acreages of Iowa Sweet Potatoes 


Increased acreages of sweet potatoes have occurred in 
parts of the middle west during the last few years and some 
of the problems in connection with the marketing of this 
crop are discussed in a recent publication prepared by the 
Extension Service of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

Reference: Handling and Marketing Iowa Sweet Potatoes, Bul. 
P32, (New series), Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames. 


Tomato Production Studies on 797 Indiana Farms 


Canners who wish to compare the cost of growing, harvest- 
ing, and marketing tomatoes in their own territory with those 
prevailing in a large tomato-producing State, will find the 
information contained in a recent bulletin issued by the 
Purdue Experiment Station in Indiana of special interest 
and value. Records of costs, returns and practices in grow- 
ing tomatoes for manufacture were summarized for 797 fields 
in different parts of Indiana, covering the period 1934 to 1939. 


The most important factor in determining net returns from 
tomatoes in the five areas studied was yield per acre. Yields 
were higher on some soils than on others. In central and 
northwestern Indiana the common “black” soil produced 
highest returns and in south-central Indiana the limestone 
soil produced highest returns. Differences in yield resulted 
also from differences in methods and practices used as well 
as from variations in soil, weather, and disease. The rela- 
tion of each of these factors to yield was carefully studied. 


When good southern plants were obtained no difference 
in yield was apparent as compared to tomatoes from home- 
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Tax Clause for Futures Contracts 


The Association has received inquiries regarding a suitable 
State or Federal excise tax clause to be included in futures 
contracts. Such a clause has been approved by the Con- 
ference Committee and was published in an Association 
bulletin issued at the January, 1938, convention. 


Text of the clause is as follows: 


“In addition to the price stated herein buyer agrees to 
pay or to reimburse seller for the amount by which the cost 
to seller of performance of this contract on undelivered 
merchandise shall be increased by any Federal or State 
excise taxes that may be imposed by any legislation enacted 
after the date of execution, or seller may increase the price 
stated herein to the extent of such increase in cost. 
seller agrees to reduce the price herein to the extent of any 
decrease in cost to the pd of performance of this con- 
tract on undelivered merchandise resulting from the repeal 
or reduction after the date of execution of any Federal or 
State excise taxes, or to reimburse the buyer to the extent of 
such decrease in cost on account of tax refunds actually 
received by seller as the result of the repeal or reduction 
of any such Federal or State excise taxes.” 


A war emergency clause suggested for inclusion in futures 
contracts was published in the Lerrers of April 19 and 
October 4, 1941. 


P-22 Not Usable for Packaging Material 


The Containers Branch of the Office of Production Man- 
agement has pointed out that packaging material may not 
be obtained with the assistance of Preference Rating Order 


P.22, commonly known as the Maintenance and Repair 
Order. 


It was emphasized that no packaging material is included 
under this order, and that no preference rating under it 
can be applied for the obtaining or placing of purchasing 
orders for any packaging material. 


“Packaging material” includes bags of all types, barrels, 
bottles, boxes, cans, containers, cooperage, cores, crates, 
cartons, cases, tubes, labels, wrappers, wrapping papers, 
liners, envelopes, cushioning or protective packing mate- 
rial, or their component parts made of paper, wood, fabric, 
glass, plastic, metal, or any other material. 


The foregoing applies to returnable packaging material, 
as well as that used only one time. 


Canning Associations Elect 1942 Officers 


In recent annual meetings the following officers were 
elected for 1942 by State and sectional canning associations: 


Pennsylvania Canners Association—Alan R. Warehime, 
Hanover Canning Co., Hanover, president; J. P. Hollabaugh, 
C. H, Musselman Co., Biglerville, vice-president (fruits) ; 
J. R. Stuart, Somerset Canning Co., Somerset, vice-president 
(vegetables); Charles H. G. Sweigart, Keystone Mushroom 
Co., Coatesville, vice-president (mushrooms); William A. 
Free, Hungerford Packing Co., York, secretary-treasurer. 
(All officers re-elected from 1941 slate.) 


lowa-Nebraska Canners Association—Hillman B. Evertson, 
Marshall Canning Co., Marshalltown, lowa, president; J. 
LeRoy Farmer, J. LeRoy Farmer Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
vice-president; Roy Chard, Audubon Canning Co., Audubon, 
lowa, secretary-treasurer. (All re-elected from 1941 slate.) 


South Texas Canners Association—J. R. St. Clair, St. 
Clair Foods Co., McAllen, president; Charles H. Reagan, 
Reagan Co., McAllen, vice-president; W. R. Bag- 
netto, Kessler & Bagnetto Canning Co., Donna, treasurer; 
James A. Burch, Weslaco, executive secretary. 


Association of Pacific Fisheries—Victor H. Elfendahl, 
Alaska Pacific Salmon Co., Seattle, Wash., president; Law- 
rence Calvert, Seattle, first vice-president; Guy V. Graham, 
second vice-president; A. W. Wittig, Seattle, third vice- 
president; ra B. Peterson, San Francisco, Calif., fourth 
vice-president; E. D. Clark, Seattle, secretary-treasurer. 
(All but second vice-president re-elected from 1941 slate.) 


Indexes of Employment and Prices 


Prices of foods in retail stores continued to advance dur- 
ing the month ending October 14, 1941. Retail prices of 
all foods, taken as a group, increased .9 of a point between 
September 16 and October 14, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Fresh fruits and vegetables advanced 4.1 
points during this period while canned foods advanced 1.2 
points. Compared with prices a year ago, the all food group 
is up 15.4 points, while for canned foods the increase is 12.2 
points. 


The wholesale price index of all commodities advanced 
0.1 of a point during the week ending November 29 and is 
12.6 points higher than a year ago. The wholesale index 
of all foods, however, declined during the week ending No- 
vember 29, the decrease being 0.3 of a point, but it is 15.2 
points higher than in the corresponding week of 1940. 


The index of payrolls for all industries continued its 
steady advance from September to October, while that of 
employment declined slightly. Employment is lower by 
.2 of a point while payrolls went up 3.7 points. Employ- 
ment for October in the canning and preserving industry 
decreased 110.3 points from September but is 9.7 points 
higher than October of last year; canning payrolls decreased 
125.8 points from September this year but are higher by 63.0 
points than October, 1940. The following table gives the 
index numbers for specified dates: 


RETAIL PRICES 
(1935-39== 100) 


Oct. 14, Bept. 16, Aug. 12, Oct. 15, 
1941 1941 1041 1940 
111.6 110.7 108.0 96.2 
Fresh fruits and vegetables............. 103.5 9.4 103.8 86.9 
Canned fruits and vegetables........... 103.7 102.5 100.2 91.5 
WHOLESALE 
(1926==100) 
Nov, 29, Nov. 22, Nov. 15, Nov. 8, Oct. 25, Nov. 30, 
1941 1941 1940 
All commodities... ... 92.3 92.2 92.3 91.7 91.2 79.7 
89.2 80.5 89.6 88.8 87.5 73.3 
EMPLOYMENT PAYROLLS 
(1923-25==100) (1923-25==100) 
Oct., Sept. Sept. Oct., 
1941 1940 1941 1940 
All industries......... 135.1 1385.3 113.8 166.7 163.0 116.2 
Canning and preserving 211.3 321.6 201.6 233.3 350.1 170.3 
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RAW PRODUCTS RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


Tomato Yields in Utah Are Increased by Closer 
Spacing of Plants 


Various planting distances are in general use for tomatoes, 
as well as for other crops, in different sections of the coun- 
try. These distances, as a rule, are established by tradition 
rather than scientific experimentation. Thus, in the central 
sections of Utah, tomatoes ordinarily are planted 42 inches 
apart both ways, i. e., between the rows and between the 
plants in the row. However, the data accumulated in that 
State from experiments on the control of curly top during a 
period of five years, show quite consistently that the percent- 
age of curly-top infection may be reduced and the yield of 
tomatoes increased by increasing the plant population to 
four times the regular number (from about 3,560 to 14,240 
plants an acre). The distance between the rows was left 
unchanged to permit cultivation one way, and only the dis- 
tance between the hills was reduced. 

The decrease in the percentage of curly top on the densely 
planted plots, as compared with those regularly spaced, 
ranged in different years from about 4.4 per cent to 36.1 per 
cent. This invariably was accompanied by an increase in 
yield which ranged from about 3 to 9.6 tons an acre. An 
estimation of prevailing costs of extra plants and extra labor 
during the period of five years, shows: (Once, in 1936) the 
gain was not sufficient to cover these costs; (twice, 1937 and 
1938) it was equal to or slightly greater than these costs; 
and (twice, 1939 and 1940) there was an additional net re- 
turn of $20 to $50 an acre. 

In many instances the yield increases were in excess of the 
amounts that might have been reasonably expected from the 
improved stands due to the partial curly-top control. It 
should be noted that the average individual plant in the 
dense plots yielded less than the average plant in the regu- 
larly spaced blocks, but the average sum of the yield from 
four plants in the former group was greater than the yield 
of an average single plant in the latter group. 

The yields were compared on the basis of marketable fruit 
over two inches in diameter, such as is accepted by the can- 
neries. At the same time it was found that there was no 
significant increase in the relative quantity of small fruit (two 
inches or less in diameter) in the dense plots, and no signifi- 
cant decrease in the relative quantity of large fruit (over 
three inches in diameter). 

The foregoing results were obtained under conditions in 
Utah, and may not be the same under different environmental 
and soil conditions. One general conclusion, however, is 
justifiable; namely that traditional planting distances do not 
necessarily give the economically ideal plant population and 
are in need of revision. 

Reference: Article by Michael Shapalov, senior pathologist; 
H. Loran Blood, pathologist; and Roy M. Christiansen, agent, 
Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and Diseases, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, in The Exten- 
sion Pathologist, October, 1941. 


Corn Ear Worm Control 


The work carried on for the past several years at the Mary- 
land Agricultural Experiment Station has two objectives— 
development of a practical means of direct control and 


physiological studies of hibernation phenomena. Three 
methods of direct control have been investigated: The use 
of moth baits, de-silking of ears to remove eggs and larvae, 
and the application of insecticides to the ears. Hibernation 
studies are being made with particular emphasis on fac- 
tors affecting preparation for over-wintering as well as the 
ability of the hibernating form to withstand varying con- 
ditions of cold, in the hope that accurate predictions of the 
seasonal abundance of the insect may be made. 

Both de-silking and the use of mineral oil plus 3 per cent 
dichloroethyl ether appear to be practical methods of ear 
worm control on sweet corn grown for market. De-silking 
of ears at intervals of one week after silks appear is a safe 
practice and fairly effective when infestations do not exceed 
80 per cent. Where infestations approach 100 per cent and 
when late season infestations of army worm occur, neither 
method protects corn from injury. Mineral oil-dichloro- 
ethyl ether is a highly effective insecticide against corn ear 
worm, but should be used by growers on a small scale until 
they are familiar with the method. 

The addition of 0.1 per cent pyrethrin to mineral oil in- 
creases its effectiveness, but not sufficiently to justify the in- 
creased cost of treatment. Derris extract and nicotine did 
not ircrease the effectiveness. 

Poison bait shows promise as a simple and economical 
method of ear worm control. 

Reference: Studies on Corn Ear Worm Control. Bul. 439, Mary- 
land Agricultural Experiment Station, College Park. 


Increased Acreages of lowa Sweet Potatoes 


Increased acreages of sweet potatoes have occurred in 
parts of the middle west during the last few years and some 
of the problems in connection with the marketing of this 
crop are discussed in a recent publication prepared by the 
Extension Service of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

Reference: Handling and Marketing Iowa Sweet Potatoes, Bul. 
P32, (New series), Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames. 


Tomato Production Studies on 797 Indiana Farms 


Canners who wish to compare the cost of growing, harvest- 
ing, and marketing tomatoes in their own territory with those 
prevailing in a large tomato-producing State, will find the 
information contained in a recent bulletin issued by the 
Purdue Experiment Station in Indiana of special interest 
and value. Records of costs, returns and practices in grow- 
ing tomatoes for manufacture were summarized for 797 fields 
in different parts of Indiana, covering the period 1934 to 1939. 

The most important factor in determining net returns from 
tomatoes in the five areas studied was yield per acre. Yields 
were higher on some soils than on others. In central and 
northwestern Indiana the common “black” soil produced 
highest returns and in south-central Indiana the limestone 
soil produced highest returns. Differences in yield resulted 
also from differences in methods and practices used as well 
as from variations in soil, weather, and disease. The rela- 
tion of each of these factors to yield was carefully studied. 

When good southern plants were obtained no difference 
in yield was apparent as compared to tomatoes from home- 
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grown plants, but when poor southern plants were obtained 
the home-grown plants seemed to be superior. 

Reference: Bulletin No. 456. “An Economic Analysis of the 
Production of Canning Factory Tomatoes in Indiana,” Purdue 
University Agricultural Experiment Station, LaFayette, Ind. Copies 
available from Raw Products Bureau on request. 


Control of Internal Breakdown of Beets with Boron 


The extensive losses sustained by growers and canners of 
beets due to a type of injury variously known as dry rot, inter- 
nal black spot, or canker in many areas where this crop is 
grown for canning has focused the attention of research 
workers in several experiment stations upon the cause and 
treatment for this trouble. A recent publication based upon 
studies made in New York State shows the effect of different 
amounts of borax on yield of beets, and makes recommenda- 
tions for its use in fertilizer to control internal breakdown. 

Reference: Studies on the Control of International Breakdown of 
Table Beets by the Use of Boron, Bul. 752, Cornell Univ. Agric. 
Exp. Sta., Ithaca, N. Y. Copies available from Raw Products 
Bureau on request. 


Unsold Stocks of Canned Salmon 


Unsold stocks of canned salmon on November 30, 1941, 
amounted to 976,980 actual cases, as compared with 1,071,731 
cases on November 30, 1940, and 1,157,576 cases on October 
31, 1941, according to statistics compiled by the Association 
of Pacific Fisheries. 

The 1941 figures in the table below are based on reports 
from 87 companies, and the 1940 figures on reports from 84 
companies. Both in 1940 and 1941 the pack of some indi- 
vidual companies and the total pack were not definitely 
known, as some packing was still going on in certain locali- 
ties. The following table presents details on unsold stocks: 


Total Total 
Grades or varieties Talls Flats ilalves Nov. 30, Nov. 30, 
(des) 1041 1940 
Cases Cases Cases Canes Cases 
Cinooks or Kings: 
Faney Red 2,631 3.5061 18,228 24,420 61,472 
Standard 2.288 4.408 31,600 38,305 26,036 
Pale 9,970 2,104 10,852 22,026 6,612 
White 26,404 400 «65.782 32.655 2,800 
Puget Sound Sockeyes....... 1.045 8,120 37,045 46,219 41,687 
Alaska Reds...... 7.345 1,017 80,410 255,315 
Cohos, Silvers, Med. Reds 256 6.745 200, 188 
572,637 170 1,081 573,807 407,264 
Chums. . 7,326 135,651 60,741 
Bluebacks 717 717 572 
Steelheads. . 5.804 5,036 8.084 
Totals 824,459 26,301 126,130 976,980 1,071,731 


* This does not include Coho talls. 


1942 National Cherry Week Plans Announced 


National Cherry Week will be observed in 1942 from Feb- 
ruary 15 to 22, with the 10-year-old annual affair appro- 
priately culminating on Washington's birthday. The Cherry 
Week Committee announces that publicity will be accorded 
the program, which promotes the use of cherries, by the food 
editors of radio, newspapers, and trade journals, and that 
special display material has been prepared for distribution 
among wholesale, retail and chain distributors. 


Cherry Week will be climaxed with a national cherry pie 
baking contest at Chicago, February 23. Winners of State 
contests among girls of high school senior age will compete 
for prizes in the final contest. Besides the publicity and 
the contest it is announced that numerous national adver- 
tisers will feature red tart pitted cherries in their February 
advertising, both on the air and in color pages in national 
publications. 


Lead and Tin Foil Order Suspended 30 Days 


The Division of Priorities of the Office of Production Man- 
agement has announced suspension for 30 days of the limita- 
tion order covering lead and tin foil announced November 
24 and reported in last week's INronmation Letrer. 

During the period of its suspension, the Division states, 
an investigation will be made to get all the facts upon which 
the order was based, so that a final decision may be reached 
as to whether the order should be revoked, modified, or 
put into effect unchanged. 

The order would have placed immediate restrictions on 
the use of lead and tin in the manufacture of lead and tin 
foil, and would have prohibited manufacture of both types of 
foil after January 15. Also it would have prohibited use 
of tin and lead foil after March 15. 


OPM Grants Ratings for Strapping Wire 


Blanket Order P-79 has just been issued by the Office of 
Production Management, giving an A-8 rating for wire 
strapping and an A-5 rating for other ferrous materials 
used in the manufacture of boxes. Canners who do their 
own manufacturing or strapping of boxes may qualify to 
use these ratings under conditions specified by OPM. Any 
canner desiring to use this order should make application 
in writing to the Division of Priorities, OPM, at Washington, 
D.C. 
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